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ST. ANDREWS SOCIETY OP 
MANCHESTER. 

The annnal dinner of this Society took place in the 

Albion Hotel, on Thnrsday evening, November 30, 1882. 

The company numbered one hundred and thirty. The 

chair was occupied by Lord Elcho, M.P. Among the 

toasts of the evening, " The Land o' Cakes " was given 

by Mr. Alexander Ireland. The following is a verbatim 

report of the speech : — 

My Lord and gentlemen, — At the annual meeting of 
this society which took place last year, the chairman, 
Lord Eosebery, made this pertinent remark — that there 
were two classes of persons only who, it seemed to him, 
were justified or entitled to commit so great a social 
crime as delivering a long after-dinner speech — the one 
class was that of persons of eminence and distinction ; 
the other that of notorious bores. Now, as I do not be- 
long to the first class, and should not like to be 
numbered among the second, you need not fear 
that I will inflict upon you a long speech. 
In the toast that has been assigned to me there is ample 
scope for saying the usual stereotyped things about 
'* the Land o* Cakes ** — her history, her Battle of 
Bannockbum, her lake and mountain scenery, her 
"Admirable Crichton'* and "George Buchanan," her 
songs and ballads, her motto **Nemo me impuno 
lacessit*' with the thistle bi'istling above it, her '* honest 
men and bonnie lassies ** — the valour, the industry, the 
energy, which, as a matter of course, distinguish all 
Scotchmen whether at home or abroad. Such topics 
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hold out a great temptation to lannoh oat and glorify 
Scotland and everything Scottish ; bnt I mnst beware, 
and take heed lest I commit the blunder of becomin^r 
another illustration of the alleged national conceit 
and " bnmptionsness." As this assembly is leavened by 
the goodly presence of many worthy Englishmen, I feel 
somewhat overawed and put on my good behavionr, 
and mnst perforce moderate my tone, and keep some of 
my most intolerant prejndices in the background. Had 
this assembly contained less of the English element in 
it, to what lengths might I not have gone in asserting 
the glory and superiority of Scotland over every other 
country on the earth? I might have said, for instance, 
what was once said by a modest Scot — if Englishmen 
will allow the existence of such a quality as modesty in 
the Scottish nature — ^that the reason why so many 
Scotsmen turn their faces southwards is from a 
praiseworthy desire, a benevolent intention " to 
civilise you Southrons." I might even have 
gone so far as to maintain, as was once maintained 
by another modest Scot at a social gathering 
at which only one solitary Englishman was present — 
that the ancestors of Shakespere mi^ihave had Scottish 
blood in their veins, if the matter were carefully looked 
into. At this astounding statement, the solitary Eng- 
lishman, proud of his genuine, unalloyed Warwickshire 
Shakespere, fired up, and became pioperly indignant — 
spuming the base hypothesis. **Upon what ground 
or evidence dare you make such a suggestion?" said 
the Englishman; to which my **brither Scot" thus 
replied: *'Well, gentlemen, I may be wrongs — ^it is a 
matter for investigation; but in this you must 
agree with me — that Shakspere's great abilities 
fully justified the inference." On this occasion 
Scottish ' ' bumptiousness ' * reached its culminating point. 
Since then it has steadily declined. A marked 
reaction thenceforth became perceptible, and I am 
happy to say that no similar outrage on English 
susceptibilities has since been recorded* But to be 
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serious. It is a faot admitted by all sensible Sootoli- 
men— and where can yon find one who is not sensible P^- 
that a great change has of late years oome over the 
relations between Scotsmen and Englishmen. The 
increased facilities of intercourse between the two 
oonntries during the last thirty years, the more oathoHo 
tendency of Scottish education, the steadily-growing 
liberty of thought in Scotland with regard to theo- 
logical subjects, the more tolerant tone noticeable in 
connection with differences in religious opinion, but, 
above all, the closer welding together of our common 
interests—have been gradually but surely effacing much 
of that conceited provincialism by which Scotsmen in 
bygone days have been distinguished. On this matter 
I will hazard a hypothesis. May it not be that the 
process of Evolution, as propounded by Darwin — ^the 
gradual ascendiner from a lower to a higher type — ^has 
been, in the case of the Scottish race, progressing with 
greater rapidity than in that of any other nation? May 
not nature herself, in her secret processes, have placed 
the Scottish race on what, in the language of tariffs, 
is called " the most favoured nation claase? ** WhUe 
Scotsmen admit the amelioration which has taken 
place in their behaviour and carriage in their intercourse 
with Englishmen, and acknowledge their past errors 
of overweening self-estimation, I am sure that Eng- 
lishmen will permit us to feel an honest and patriotic 
pride in some things which pertain to Scotland. Time 
will not permit me to enter at length upon this subject. 
I will only allude on this occasion to one remarbible 
and indisputable fact, and that is — to the number of 
names which a country so small as Scotland has added 
to the bead-roll of the world's most illustrious men. I 
will not inflict upon you a list of Scottish statesmen, 
poets, historians, warriors, divines, travellers, inven- 
tors, and philosophers. I will not speak of any of the 
lesser lights — the dii minores. I refer only to one 
remarkable circumstance, that within thirty>six years, 
between 1759 and 1795, there were born in Scotland 
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three men whose thoughts have become the im- 
perishable possession of all English-speaking nations — ■ 
three men, with qualities of mind in many respects 
wide as the poles asnnder, who each contributed to 
the realms of imagination and intellect undying 
creations of the highest genius. I name Eobert 
Bums, Walter Scott, and Thomas Carlyle. Of 
Bums-^ 

Of him who walked in ?lory and joy. 
Following his plough along the mountain side^ 

I wUl not venture now to speak. The theme is too wide, 
and time presses. But before concluding, I should like to 
tell you a little story in connection with Scott. It is pro- 
bable that few, if any, in this room have looked upon 
his living face. Bear with me while I recount a trifling 
incident — but to me a rare piece of good fortune — which 
befell me in my youth, in relation to the " Author of 
Waverley." In those days I was an enthusiastic reader 
of his novels, and in the habit of frequently looking 
in at the Court of Session, in the old Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, where Scott, in his official posi- 
tion as one of the clerks of court, used to sit while it 
was in session. I always endeavoured to get as near him 
as I could, to gaze upon that noticeable face and 
head, which, once seen, could never be forgotten ; and 
I used to wonder by what process that magical genius 
of his had evoked from the past such a gallery of real 
men and women — ^in number and variety almost ap- 
proaching Shakespere — with all their loves and hates, 
their joys and sorrows, their strength, their weak- 
nesses, their stainless purity, their devotion, and 
homely simplicity — ^his manly, healthy genius re- 
deeming from all taint of exaggeration or sentimen- 
talism the characters that live in his pages. It was a 
face in which were combined shrewdness, humour., 
kindliness, keen perception, and sagacity, while to 
these was superadded a certain ** pawkiness " (to use a 
Scotch word which has no equivalent in English). He 
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would now and then exchange words with the brother 
officials who sat beside him or opposite to him on the other 
side of the table. Often some joke would pass, and then 
his face would lighten up, and a smile break out and steal 
all over it, his merry eye and suppressed chuckle reveal- 
ing the sense of humour that had stirred him. Here 
I may say that Chantrey's world-known bust of him 
reproduces his usual expression with consummate 
fidelity. No bust of anyone I have ever seen has so 
truthfully conveyed to me the living features as this one 
does. Well, it was in the summer of 1829, now 53 
years ago, that a commercial traveller, a friend 
of mine, bound for Galashiels, proposed to drive me 
thither from Edinburgh in his gig and back asrain. As 
I had never seen Abbotsford I eagerly seized 
this favourable opportunity of being taken so near the 
place. Having seen Scott in the Parliament House the 
very day before, I concluded he was for the time resi- 
dent in town, and that there would be no diffioolty 
whatever in gaining admission to the house and grounds 
of Abbotsford. It was arranged that, while my friend 
was transacting his business in Galashiels, I should walk 
on to the Tweed, on whose south bank stands Abbots- 
ford, near the river, backed by ** Eildon's triple height," 
be ferried across, and return in a few hours to my 
friend. It was a lovely day, and the fields and woods 
were in all their summer beauty. As the song says, 

I saw Tweed's silver stream 
Glittering in the snany beam. 

I was ferried across its rippling waters, then mounted the 
grassy bank on the other side, and presented myself at 
the entrance to the house, full of delightful anticipations 
of the treat I should have in seeing the interior of the 
den itself of " The Wizard of the North." The old 
man-servant who opened the door to me regretted that 
I could not be admitted, "because," said he, *'the 
Shirra is at hame and in the hoose, and strangers are no 
admitted when he's here." Thus my fine castle in the 
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cloads all at onoe vanished, and I stood wistfnl and 
disappointed, telling the old man that I had come 
all the way from Edinburgh that day specially 
to see the place, and that I had never dreamed his 
master was at home, having myself seen him in the Conrt 
on the previous day. "Ye see, sir,** he replied, **he 
comes oot here whenever he can get a day, even when 
the Conrt*s sittin*. He cam out last nioht. It canna 
be helped. I*m sorry ye*ve had the trouble o* comin* 
sae far for naething.'* At that moment, Scott himself, 
coming out of one of the rooms entering from the 
corridor, had reached the hall entrance where I 
stood, on his way to the grounds. He was clad 
in a homely suit of black and white tweed, had a 
belt round his waist, in which were stuck a 
hatchet, a hammer, and a small saw, while two 
large dogs gambolled about him, leaping up upon him 
in their eager fondness, and presenting their heads to 
be patted. " What*s the young man*s business?** said 
he, addressing the servant, who repeated to him 
what I had been saying, while I stood all of a tremble, 
with my heart beating against my ribs. Before I could 
gather courage to say a word for myself, Scott, turning 
to me, said, *' As you have come so far, young man, to see 
the place, you must not be disappointed ; so you can 
just gang through the house, and see whatever you like. 
Good day, sir.** Befbre I could thank him, he passed 
out into the grounds, the dogs still leaping up 
upon him, he pushing them oS and playfully scolding 
them. This was my last glimpse of Scott. At this 
time he was working hard, with deadly persistence, 
to retrieve his misfortunes and pay his creditors. He 
looked paler than usual, and was care-worn and anxious. 
This was about three years before his final breakdown 
and death. How grand and impressive are Carlyle*s words 
about him in his latter days ! " And so the curtain falls, 
and the strong Walter Scott is with us no more; a 
possession from him does remain; widely scattered; 
yet attainable; not inconsiderable. It can be said 
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of him, when he departed, he took a man's life 
along with him. No sounder pieoe of British 
manhood was pnt together in this 18th oentnryof Time. 
Alas! his fine Scotch face, with its shaggy honesty, 
sagacity and goodness, when we saw it latterly on the 
Edinburgh streets, was all worn with care ; the joy all 
fled from it, ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. We 
shall never forget it; we shall never see it again. Adieu, 
Sir Walter, pride of Scotchmen, take our proud and sad 
farewell. '* Carlyle, too, is gone ! Perhaps we are as yet 
too near him to estimate him aright. In 1848, when Carlyle 
was 53} Emerson said of him : ** The guiding genius of 
the man, and what constitutes his superiority over other 
men of letters, is his commanding sense of justice and 
incessant demand for sincerity." With all his limitations 
and shortcomings, his apparent inconsistencies, and 
wild volcanic outbursts, he has been, in the opinion of 
those most competent to judge, one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, intellectual and ethical force of 
our time — with a faculty of dramatic imagination 
scarcely ever equalled — the most vivid and picturesque, 
while at the same time one of the most painstaking and 
conscientious, of historians — undoubtedly, to use the 
words of Professor Max Miiller, ** the g^reatest word- 
painter we have ever had." On this theme, if time 
and your patience allowed, I would have gladly 
expatiated. 

But there is matter for another tale. 

And so I will conclude by proposing the toast that has 
been assigned to me, ** The Land o' Cakes." 



A. Ireland It Co., Printero, Mancheater. 
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